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HOUSE OF REFUGE. . mind is the subject of our unpretending but useful little 


The Seventh Annual Report of the House of Refuge of | library. Sources of attractive and valuable knowledge 
Philadelphia, with an Appendix. | are here constsntly within reach, and we are happy to 


: say that thev are made available in practice with a free- 
Zo the Contributors of the House of Refuge. dom that affords the best encouragement to perseve- 
The Managers of the House of Refuge have the satis- 





rance in the efforts to enlarge this branch of the estab- 


faction to place before the contributors their Seventh eee Additions have been made from different 
Annual Report. This communication in pursuance of | S0urces to the library. Seventy volumes have been 
an established and useful practice, and agreeably to | presented, of which number 58 were donations from 
fundamental law, is designed to exhibit with perfect | the American Sunday School Union, and 120 have been 
simplicity the prominent circum-tances of interest which | purchased by the Libriry Committee. b : 
have occured during the past year, and the present con- | Notwithstanding the indefatigable attention and high 
dition and prospects of the Institution. An act of As- professional skill of the physicians, a greater mortality 
sem>ly was passed on the tenth day of April, 1835, | has prevailed than heretofore. We have to regret the 
which makes some changes to which the public will not | Tésignation by Dr, Morris of his place as physician, al- 
be indifferent. A power is given to parents and guar. though it has been satisfactorily supplied by the electien 
dians to place their children in the house. A system of of Dr. Rivinus. It has been deemed necessary to pro- 
inspection is provided by which the Judges of the vide for the constant attendance of a nurse as a regular 
Courts are called on to make frequent visits at certain | Pa" of the establishment, ¢ 
periods, with a view particularly to an inquiry into the Religious services are faithfully performed in the 
causes of recent admissions, and to afford relief in all | Chapel twice every Sunday. The Sunday schools are 
cases that may exist of irregularity or inadvertence.— | kindly and voluntarily conducted by the same individu- 
The most scrupulous will now be satisfied that although | #!s who have heretofore superintended them, The same 
the power of restraint is necessarily conferred with a | zeal and energy are manifested in the arrangement of 
view to promote the great ends of reformation and in- | them, and the schools themselves continue to be of the 
struction, there is not the slightest danger that it can | Sreatest benefit, and deserve to be cherished and sus- 


be, under any circumstances, abused. An authority 
heretofore given to the Guardians of the Poor to send 
children to the House is now withdrawn from them. 
These are the three principal topics on which the Le- 
gislature has deemed it wise to make provision. 

It is matter of pride to the Managers that a full in- 
quiry into the condition of the House has been made by 
a committee of the Legislature. They have hac (and 
they have fully and candidly availed themselves of) an 


opportunity to investigate the theory and observe upon | 


the spot the practical operation of our system. ‘That 
they have been satisfied of its usefulness, and have been 
pleased to approve of ttié management of its concerns 


will appear by their report which forms one of the ex- 


hibits attached to this address. 
With a view to give increased efficiency to the ac- 
tion of the Board, and at the same time, to promote and 


secure harmony in all its movements, two standing com- , 


miitees have been added to those which already exist- 
ed; one on the school, and one on repairs and the 
grounds. The member. of these committees being ez- 


officio members of the Executive committee, an increase | 
of numbers is thus given to the last named body, which © 


its intrinsic importance seemed to require. 

The subject of Education is one of deep interest. No 
measure ought to be omitted which can improve this 
portion of our care, Little doubt can exist, that ifevery 
individual who goes from the house shall be fairly initia- 
ted in the ways of wisdom, the danger of future error 


- will be greatly diminished. We are aware that the pe- 


riod allotted for instruction is necessarily short. But 
its brevity is one of the strongest incentives for its im 
provement and proper use. During the winter an ad- 
ditional half hour has been given daily to the time for 
instructing the boys, and an additional hour is now given 
to the more deficient of both sexes, formed into prepa- 
ratory classes. Connected with the improvement of the 
Vou. XVI. ll 


tained. The I.adies’ committee continues to afford its 
‘constant and kind attendance. The officers of the 
House are attentive and vigilant. The workshops are 
in the same useful condition which has heretofore been 
‘represented. Ina word, the various parts of the Insti- 
tution move together in harmony, and the result is do- 
“mestic regularity and comfort, and (we trust) public 
benefit. 

We have to regret the resignation of two highly 
valuable members of the Board. Mr. John Sergeant, 
| (the President,) and Mr. Thomas Astley, one of the 
| Vice Presidents, have felt themselves called on by other 
engagements, to withdraw from us the advantage of 
‘their counsel and assistance. 
| The several reports annexed will show the details 
| which are connected with the particular objects to 

which they relate. All are submitted with cheerfulness 
‘and respect to the consideration of the contributors. 
| By order of the Board of Managers. 
ALEXANDER HENRY, Vice President H, R. 


Attested—James J. Banctar, Sec’y. H. R. 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1835. 
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| House of Refuge in account wilh Thomas Earp, Trea- 
surer, 

DR. 

/To cash paid orders drawn by Executive 

| Committee from May 1, 1834, to May 1, 

1835, for provisions, clothing, salaries, 

fuel, stationary, medicines, repairs of 








building, &c. $14,606 57 
Loaned Earps & M’Main on interest, 5,500 00 
Paid Gideon Lee for leather, 33 85 
Annuity to Conrad Keller, 100 00 
‘Taxes and ground rent on property in north 

Third street, 31 83 
Commissions for collecting, 17 36 
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$2 « HOUSE OF REFUGE. [Avetsr 
Nee ee ns sss... ena nnn 
Interest on borrowed money, 
Commercial Bank, 


Earps & M‘M.in for borrowed money, 
Balance on hand, 


1,249 61 and wretched. Without friends or parents, who are able 
4,000 00 | or willing to guafd their tender minds from evil or to 

200 00 | instruct them in the path of duty, thev are not unfre- 

377 34 | quently neglected, hom-Iess beings, having no one to 
care fur them. On their entrance into this house, they 
$26,316 56 | are taught, that there are persons, who tee) an interest 
in their behalf, and are desirous to promote their happi- 
ness and comfort. The princip.es of religion and 














| 
CR. | morality oe ee as =a end _ een = 
. 2 which to build a ch+racter for future hfe. A regard for 
rs Sree ar ee cy Peale ee Ma $1,478 94 truths honesty and decency may be anticipated. This 
1. 1834, to May 1, 1835 ) y 3.913 00! Ve have reason to think has been the happy result in 
Received oun: een Es State Trea- ed several cases, as has been illustrated in Léalth and in 
cin: Gow ‘ie slative . o ial “tem sickness We will mention two instances. Susan B—n, 
1834, & PProp 5900 00 | * girl of whom very little hope was entertained when 
Do. in me 1835 5000 00 she entered the Refuge, improved s0 much as to gain 
— Ea a he M ‘Main for canis soma the good opinion of all, and a few months since left the 
thom 'P . y 5.500 00 — ee had reclaimed and sheltered her, with an 

: . ; excellent character. 

aap e600 ees mare mye a0 Mary F. wasa very troublesome girl, regardless of 
edhived heat are een Oe aliles *) | her conduct and willing to engage in any mischief She 
scription, 50 00 | W385 taken ill last autumn, when under the influence of 


} . . 7 . i 

. | disease and in the prospect of eternity, the effect of 

Do. John B. Bispham, 50 00 those instructions, to which she had before seemed in- 

sensible, became apparent. Her mind was filled with 
“e | the dread of dying in her present state and the thought 

edo emamneg Bree pe 9 | ofafurure judgment. “1 have been a great sinner,” 


Deduct Collateral Inheritance tax 5 195 0 ; . : : 
. : ’ is ‘ , ar e tI 
ecisieD Meete Mnitien thew uh: thenen of i she exclaimed, “ Christ pardoned the dying thief, will 


Do. R. M. Lewis, for legacy bequeath- 
ed to the House of Refuge by the 


Refuge 30 40 | he not have mercy on me?” This was one of the many 

. . : ~ oa affecting expressions of heartfelt sorrow and contrition 

eta ats seis smae oa Ze | which fell from her lips. The girls were called up to 
s, 2 





. bid her farewell. and to all, she addressed suitable re- 
~ | . 

ooo nts st, Mouse of Betage, ond Pe | marks and exhortations, warning them not. to put off 
hs ; repentance toa dying bed, but toimprove the privileges 
Donation from R. W. Sykes, Esq- 100 00 | they now enjoyed. She bore testimony to the faith- 
96.316 56) fulness of the matrons and others who attended her, 
aT | and after several weeks of severe suffering, died, we 

By Balance in Treasury, May 2, 1854 $377 34 ‘ trust, in the faith and hope of the Christian. 

> ’ ? | 


The amount of work performed during the year gives 
THOMAS EARP, SS attic are the industry _ economy practised in this 
Having examined the above aceount, and compared The female department is certainly in a better state 
the same with the vouchers, we find it correct ; and | of improvement than it has ever been before. ‘the 
that the balance in favour of the House of Refuge in the | indication of present good feeling gives reason to hope 
hands of Thomas Earp, Esq. Treasurer, is the sum of | that it will continue to improve, and to commend itself 
three- hundred and seventy-seven dollars, thirty-four ; to the benevolence of all who feel for the poor outcast 
ants, ISRAEL COPE. | children of sorrow. 
A. SYMINGTON, | By ordef of the Committee. 
May 2, 1835, Committee. _ | ELIZABETH BOYD, Secretary. 
"> | May 29th, 1835. 


SRO, | REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LADIES COMMITTEE. To the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge the 
The Ladies’ Committee have the pleasure of present- | Superintendent respectfully. reports, 
ing their annual report for 1835, to the Board of Manag. | Boys.* Girls, Total. 
ers of tue House of Refuge. |The number cf subjects admitted 
Upon taking a retrospect of the year that is past,| from May Ist, 1834, to May Ist, 
although we may find cause of regret and disappoint-| 1835, is 92 35... 297 
ment, we have also reason for congratulation and en- | Returned, having been indentured, 8 3 11 
couragement. The Refuge has been regularly visited | 
by our sub-committee, and the female department, | 
(over which we have a supervision) has been found ina! They were born as follows : 








100 38 138 


state of gradual improvement. ‘Whe progress of the | In Pennsylvania, 52 18 70 
girls in the week day school is very creditable, and the| New York, 6 1 7 
exercises of the Sunday school, particularty interesting.| Delaware, 2 0 2 
On the morning of this consecrated day, the children are | New Jersey, . 5 1 6 
assembled in their dining room, dressed in clean and} Connect cut, 1 0 1 
neat apparel, arranged in order around their teachers, | Massachiisetts, 1 1 2 
where they wait in silence and respectful attention for | Rhode Island, 1 0 i 
the instruction which is to be imparted from the Sacred! Maryland, 0 1 1 
Scriptures. The interest they take in these lessons, the | England, 4 0 4 
questions which are asked and the awakened intelli-! Ireland, + 3 7 
gence they often discover, are truly gratifying, and} Scotland, 1 0 1 


afford encouragement to persevere in a duty so inter | Remainder uncertain. 
esting and important. 


The previous character and habits of the ‘children | *Two boys have been indentured—absconded, and 
placed in this Institution are sometimes most unhappy | Were Re ; and one had escaped and was recom- 
mitted. 
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Received from Columbia ceunty, 
Lancaster county, 
Susquehanna county, 
Northampton county, 
Berks county, 
York County, 

The remainder from Piiladelphia county. 


The number discharged from May 1, 1854, to May 1, 
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1835, is— Boys. Girls. Total _| 
By indenture, 45 12 57 | 
Of age, . 1 10 11 
Returned to friends, 24 3 27 
Sent to Almshouse, 4 3 7 
Improper subjects, 5 5 10 
Died, 4 3 +t 
Escaped, 1 0 1 
84 36 120 








—_— 


The boys have been indentured:as follows : 


Farmers, 14 Screwmakers, 4 
Woolen Manufacturers, 4 ‘Vinman, 2 
Printer, 1 Seamen, (whalers) 3 
Tanner and Currier, 2 Miller, 1 
Carpenter, 1 Boot and Shoemakers, 2 
Blacksmith, 3 Watchmaker, 1 


Girls at Housewifery, 12, 


Remaining in the Institution, May Ist, 1835— 
Boys. Girls. Total. 
119 56 175 
Of the boys indentured during the year, seven have 
absconded—one of the seven is in prison on the charge 
of larceny, and one has been convicted of larceny in 
New York. 


The boys are employed in the manufacture of brass 
nails, umbrella furniture, cane chair bottoms, bonnet 
reeds, bouts and shoes, and at binding books. 


- Work done by Boys. 


Brass nails made, 40,806,000 
Bonnet reeds, (gross) 4,500 
Shoes, (pairs) 1,004 
Boots, 18 
Do. fitted, 59 
Umbrella tips made, (gross) 6,000 
Do. ferrules, 5,000 
Do. runners, 3,000 
Spelling books, collated, folded, sew- 

ed and bound, 85.289 
Do. sewed, 1,116 
Do. folded, 26,845 
Do. collated, 1,152 
Bibles collated and folded, 703 
Do. sewed, 301 
Plain maple chair seats, (doz.) 175 
Large arm chair do. 20 
Bird Eye do. 20 
Sewing Chair _ do. - 20 
Steamboat stools, 30 
Chairs caned, 3 


Pillow cases, 158 
Sheets, 127 
Night caps, 36 
Infirmary gowns, 15 
Bed Ticks, 6 
Pillow’ticks, 28 
Suspenders, (pairs) 52 
Bed quilts, 73 
Carpet rags, cut and sewed, (Ibs. ) 108 
Infirmary sheets, 42 
Fla:.nel Shirts, 23 
Stocks, 2 
Handerchiefs hemmed, 88 
Comfortable, 1 


The girls do the mending, washing, ironing, cooking, 
&c. for the whole est«blishment. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
EDWIN YOUNG, Superintendent H, R- 
May 1, 1835, 


REPORT OF THE TEACHER. 


The teacher of the schools in the House of Refuge res- 
pectfully presents to the Superintendent the follow- 
ing statement of the condition of the schools. 

The male school consists of 118 pupils, who are class- 
ed as follows: 











NO. 
CLASS. oF EXERCISES, 
BOYS. 
1 14 Geography, Arithmetic, Writing, 
(on paper) and Reading, 
2 12 Arithmetic, writing, (on paper) 
and Reading, 
3 11 do. do. do. do. 
4 11 do. do. do. do, 
5 21 Writing, (on slates) and — 
6 17 do. do. 
7 17 Beginning to read easy tines: 
8 15 Spell words of from one to three 
syllables. 
118 
In the female school are 54 girls, classed as follows: 
NO. 
CLASS. OF EXERCISES, 
GIRLS. 
1 10 Geography, Arithmatic, Writing, 
(on paper) and Reading. 
2 9 Arithmetic, Writing, (on paper) 
and Reading. 
3 10 Writing, (on paper) and Reading. 
+ 10 do, (on slates) do. . 
5 5 do. do. do. 
6 5 Beginning to read easy lessons. 
7 5 Spell words of from one to three 
syllables, 


54 


Of the 172 pupils now in the schools, 114 read intel- 


Werk dene by the Girls as reported to me by Mrs. Cathe- ligibly, and write legibly, 38 read easy lessons, and the 


rine Shurlock, the Matron. 


Shirts made, 336 
Pantaloons, 288 
Roundabout jackets, 207 
Frocks, 145 
Petticoats, &c, 140 
Aprons, 107 
Do. for boys, 24 
Shoes bound, (pairs) 146 
Stockings knit, (pairs) 9 
Capes, &c. 90 
Towels, 63 
Rollers, 29 


remaining 20 practice spelling words of from one to 
three syllables. 

During the past year 132 have been received into the 
school, and 115 discharged. Of the number received 
26 were ignorant of the alphabet, 34 could spell words 
of one syllable, 33 could read easy lessons, and 39 could 
read tolerably well. But very few could write legibly; 
and a great proportion of those who could write were 
incapable of reading what they had written, from having 
been accustomed to imitate their copies, without being 
taught what they contained, 


From the above statement it will be perceived that 
only 39 out of 132 could read intelligibly when they — 
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were received into the Institution, and one fifth of the 
whole number did not know the alphabet. This, ina 
great measure, will account for the present backward 
state of the school, as it cannot be expected, that dur- 
ing the short time of their continuance in the House, 
they will acquire any more than the rudiments of 
knowledge. 

The children that are sent to the Refuge have so long 
been accustomed to habits of idleness, that they have 
imbibed a disrelish for every thing like study or appli- 
cation, which constitutes a mighty barrier to their im- 
provement, My first effort is to remove this obstacle, by 
making the road to improvement easy and pleasant, and 
render knowledge not only attainable but desirable. 
This being done, the task is nearly perfurmed. The child 
takes delight in pursuing his studies, he finds that he is 
capable of performing what once appeared to him im- 
possible; he gains confidence in his own abilities, and 
gradually progresses from one step to another, until he 
becomes convinced that application and perseverance 
will overcome every obstacle. 

One of the objects of this institution being to enable 
its inmates to read and write before they leave it, I have 
endeavoured to accomplish this object as far as was in 
my power. Nearly all who have been in the house one 
year can read intelligibly and write a legible hand, 
though there are some, who in consequence of indispo- 
sition, &c. have not been regular in their attendance, 
and have made but little improvement. 

Besides the instruction received in school the inmates 





geographical position, extent of area, and of geological 
character, 

The first, supposing its boundaries are ascertained, 
is about 65 miles in length, averaging about 5 miles in 
width, and is enclosed or bounded by a continuous 
mountain, forming a sort of trough or basin. This 
boundary, (the Broad mountain on the north, and Sharp 
mountain on the south,) is cut down in various places 
by different streams which afford outlets for the coal, 
and favorable scites for rail roads and canals. The Le- 
high Navigation Company, witha boldness of design 
and magnificence of enterprise, alike worthy of the 
cause, and characteristic of the energy of the projec- 
tors, ascended the mountain to its greatest altitudes, 
and then entered the basin by rail road, diverting the 
coal from its natural marked channel to the waters of 
the Delaware, With slight exceptions, there is little 
difference in the quality of the coal in the whole of this 
region. 

Of the usual mode of mining, it is not necessary here 
to give a description; it may be well, however, to re- 
mark, that experiments are now making to mine be- 
low the water level, by sinking shafts to a considerable 
depth, 

This is done rather as a matter of experiment, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the relative expense of the 
two methods, for whatever may be the increase of the 
demand for fuel, the beds above water level, will not, 
it is believed, be exhausted during the lives of the pre- 


‘have access to the Library, which consists of books of | ry many generations. A very interesting detail of facts 


almost every description, well adapted to the improve- 
ment of the youthful mind. Al! who can read, have 
an opportunity of drawing books from the library week- 


ly, and I am happy to say, the most of them seem in- | 


clined to profit by the advantages offered them. 


Z. B. NICHOLS, ‘Teacher. 
_May Ist, 1835. 


[For Report relative to the affairs and management 
of the House of Refuge, by Mr. Cunningham, read in 
Senate March 24, 1835, see Register, vol. XV. p. 217.] 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Concluded from page 74.) 
The Coal Fields, 


The coal trade, so recently and suddenly started in- 


to existence, now constitutes one of the main branches 
of our domestic industry, and an important portion of | 


the commerce of the state and Union. It hasgiven anew 
stimulus to individual as well as national enterprise, af- 
fording active and generally profitable occupation for 
numerous Classes, producing a spirit of improvement, 
interspersing the country with rail roads and canals, 
which are eminently useful for other purposes than 
transporting coal, and serve to connect the distant parts 
of the state together. It has, too, opened a new field 
for the investment of capital, the expenditure of labor, 
and the pursit of all the purposes of civilization and 
society. Its benefits are becoming universally diffus- 
ed, and this great state is destined to reap its profits, 
and feel its energetic effects for centuries, coal being 
s0 essential to our comfort, and the fuel for manufacto- 
ries, its consumption must go on increasing in a com- 
pound ratio. It now exerts an influence upon every 
other branch of commerce, and affords the means ot 
rearing and permanently supporting among us, all the 
mechanic arts and handicraft of the old world; it must 
soon, if it has not alteady, become the staple product 
of Pennsylvania. 

The anthracite coal seems to exist in three distinct 
fields: the first, or Mauch Chunk and Schuylkill and 
Lykens’ valley; the second,or Beaver meadow, Shamo- 
kin and Mahanoy; the third, or Lackawana and Wy- 
oming coai fields, all bearing «a striking similitude in 


| sent generation—with the present demand, nor for ve- 


mght be given respecting the first coal brought to 
market. It appears that in 1814, twenty-four tons 
were takendown the Lehigh and Deleware by the Hon, 
Charles Miner, which cost him here fourteen dollars 
perton, Col. Shoemaker, in 1822, loaded nine wag- 
gons with coal at the Schuylkill mines, and hauled it 
to Philadelphia, a distance of 106 miles. Two loads 
| were sold: at the cost of transportation, and the remain- 
ing seven loads were given away, and he had some dif- 
ficulty in finding persons willng to take it! At this 
time the aggregate amount of coal mined in alt the an- 
thracite districts of Pennsylvania is nearly siz hundred 
thousand ions, its value being about three millions of 
dollars per annum! 

A very interesting question occurs in the history of 
the coal trade of Pennsylvania, as to the benefits and 
disadvantages which have accrued from incurpurations 
—it is one which we do not propose to discuss; those 
interested, will find it ably treated in various pamph- 
lets and reports from committees of our legishature.— 
Our present business is to condense the information 
respecting the coal trade,to a shape in which it may be 
accessible. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Compa- 
ny was incorporated with mining privileges—the 
Schuylkill Company without, presenting very different 
features, the one depending on their resources for mine 
ing—the other leaving it entirely to individual enter- 
prise. During the year 1833, the Lehigh Company 
sent to market one hundred and twety-three thousand 
tons of coal; of this great quantity, forty-four thousand 
one hundred and sixty-eight tons were siipped coast- 
wise, and the company is eminently prosperous. 

The cost of the Schuylkill navigation, is stated to 
have been two millions nine hundred and sixty-six 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars, 

Tolls were first taken in 1818, amounting only to two 
hundred and thirty-three dollars; in 1824, it had scarce- 
ly doubled; but, in 1825, at which period may be da- 
ted the commencement of the coal trade on the Schuyl- 
kill, the tolls increased to fifteen thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars, nine thousand seven hun- 
dred of which was for coal. The Schuylkill coal re- 
gion now began to attract attention; individuals of cap- 
ital and enterprise became residents, rail roads were 
constructed diverging in all directions to the mines— 
laborers and mechanics of all kinds, and from all na- 
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tions thronged to the coal region, and found ready and 
constant employment. A new era seemed to have 
dawned in the mountains; the wilderness was subdued 
by active and resolute adventurers who pierced the 
thousand hills containing the treasure; such was the ac- 
tivity of the trade and the demand for fuel that in 1833, 
only eight years from the commencement of the trade, 
the tolls actually amounted to three hundred and twenty- 
Jive thousand four hundred and sixty-eight dollars!! Of 
this sum two hundred and twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars were derived from coal alone, and the return 
freighis to supply the coal region, constituted a consid- 
erabie portion of the balance. Towns grew up at eve- 
ry landing, and it is now estimated that four millions of 
dullars wave been invested in lands in tie first coal dis- 
trict, which in 1814, could all have been purchased tor 
a few hogsheads of sugar! 

Associations of various kinds were formed to work | 
the mines; joint stock companies with charters from 
other states also purchased lands, which to evade the 
statutes of mortmain, declared to be in force in Penn- 
sylvania, were held in virtue of deeds of trust. Two 
of these companies, the Delaware, conducted on admi- 
rable principles, and the North America, were incor- 
porated for the term of five years, and an act passed at 
the same time, escheating the lands held by companies 
under charters by other states, without the license of 
Pennsylvania. ‘These foreign companies have now 
either ceased to exist, or operate in the capacity of in- 
dividuals, 

Capit.1 having thus been introduced, important pub- 
lic improvements resulted, and the country has flourish- 
ed peyond example; happy would it have been if the 
wild spirit of speculation bad not been now introduc- 
ed. A fictitious value was placed on coal lands, and 
the writer once saw a calculation which went to prove 
an acre of cual land worth a million of dollars. 


Purchases were made ata venture, without know- 
ing whether coal existed or not, and fora few weeks 
speculators were dissatisfied if they had not made on 
paper, their twenty thousand dollars a day. 


This state of things could not last; some money was 
realised, while others who thought themselves as rich 
as Girard, were reduced to begyary; and the business 
has now settled down to one of moderate profits pro- 
portioned to the excellence of the veins and the skill 
and economy employed. So long as the wealth, the 
enterprise, the intelligence and the patriotism of our 
citizens cannot be concentrated in the few, but are 
equally divided among the many, this source of emol- 
ument must remain a common heritage of all, consti- 
tuting a large portion of tie present wealth of our state, 
and her principal wealth in after ages. New mines are 
constantly developed as the consumption increases; com- 
petition is the life of business, and will ultimately pro- 
duce a uniformity of prices, and a safe guarantee for 
the investment of capital, and the expenditure of la- 
bour. We have seen that the Lehigh Company alone 
sent to market in 1833, 123,000 tons; the Sciuylkiil 


mines during the same period, sent in round numbers 
255,000 tons. 


The borough of Pottsville contains at present a po- 
pulation of about four thousand souls, and upwards of 
five hundred dwelling houses. It is valued at one mil- 
lion of dollars, Port Carbon, also a place of considera- 
ble importance, is valued at three hundred thousand 
dollars, and does a coul business nearly equal to Potts- 
ville; other towns and settlements, exclusive of huts 
and cabins occupied by miners and labourers may be 
estimated at a million and a half, making the total valu- 
ation of towns in the first district three millions of dol- 
lars; the canals and rail roads constructed or the ac- 
commoclation of the trade, including the whole Lehigh 
and Schuylkill districts, have cost more than seven mil- 
lions of dollars; the wagons, boats, horses and lands are 
valued at five millions’ Here then isa total of fifteen 
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millions engaged directly in this important and increas- 
ing business; there are 377 milesof rail road and ca- 
nals constructed, of which 280 miles were made by in- 
dividuals and companies net having mining privileges, 
at an expense of $5,255,187 61, and 97 miles by incor- 
porated companies, having mining privileges at an ex- 
pense of $1,954,418 46, and the Delaware division of 
the Pennsylvania canal, also for the accommodation of 
the coal trade principally, was made at great expense 
by the state. 

The advantage and disadvantage of particular locali- 
ties in regard to the facility of getting the coal at the 
different districts to market, is an important subject. — 
This leads to a statement of the prospects of the Dan- 
ville and Pottsville Rail Road, and to the circumstances 
of the Lehigh coal monopoly as contrasted with the un- 
trammeled trade of the Schuylkill region, where pri- 
vate capital and enterprise are free to exercise the bent 
of inclination. This possesses very great interest, and 
involves some circumstances respecting which the pub- 
lic generally have had us yet no specific information.— 
We allude to tne fact that the Lehigh Company are 
willing to surrender to the state their canal improve- 
ments, and thus throw opemto competition the Beaver 
meadow coal field to pass its produce at the same rates 
of tolls through the locks constructed by them. We 
shall come to this subject immediately, but first let us 
give a statement of the prospects of the Danville road. 
When finished it will pass through two of the important 
coal fieliis and, the most difficult part of it, including 
the tunnel and the inclined planes is now completed, 
and is ready for the transportation of coal. From Gi- 
rardville this road will run in a westerly direction, and 
intersect the basin of the Pennsylvania canal at Sunbu- 
ry; thus affording another znd most important avenue 
for tonnage to that canal, and meeting it at a point op- 
posite the west branch of the Susquehanna. It will 
therefore be used not only for the transportation of coal 
from the mines on either end, but as a grand thorough- 
fare for the merchandise, produce, general traffic of 
the country, and the agricultural supplies of the vast 
and rapidly increasing population of these two mining 
districts. This road not being yet completed, there 
has been very little coal taken from the district through 
which it penetrates,excepting small quantities to prove 
its quality. The beds are very rich however, and in 
one case an unbroken body bas been fuund without any 


admixture, of fifty feet in thickness above the water le- 
vel, 


The Beaver Meadow Company have authority to con- 
struct a rail road from their mines to the Lehigh and 
down the river to the Delaware division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal. It might however, depend upon the 
will of the Lehigh company, and perhaps upon the 
course of policy which the legislature adopts in refer- 
ence to the subject generally, whether it shall become 
necessary to prosecute this road; and whether if made, 
such negotiation between the State and Navigation 
Company may not afterward be entered into as will ac- 
commodate the trade of the second coal district, and 
the increasing trade of the upper country, thus render. 
ing it in a measure useless and an unnecessary expense; 
vur own Opinion is decidedly that it will bea folly to 
complete this road; that if made it would compel the Le- 
high company to admit that it could compete withthem, 
and that it is the interest of both companies to negotiate 
amicably. The Beaver Meadow company can be ac- 
commodated cheaper, via the Lehigh canal, and the Le- 
high had better make fair terms or get nothing. Both 
cumpanies have to compete with the Schuylkill—she is 
nota rival to despise, and a house divided against itself 
will never warm its neighbours! 

The river Lehigh is the natural route to market of 
several of the northern counties, and was declared a 
public highway as early as 1771, but passed by act in- 
to the hands of the present company in 1818, in a state 
of nature, and that grant was subsequently confirmed to 
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them and their successors in 1822, by an act of incorpora- 
tion. This act was an important one, aad however view- 
ed now, there is little douvt it was then regarded as an 
inducement, scarcely commensurate with the magni- 
tude and hazard of the enterprise; so great was the 
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purchase, the state would again be put in possession of 
the valley ot the Lehigh, and by uniting the Lehigh na- 
vigation wih the;Delaware canal, a free and perma- 
nent communication would be opened from the three 
great anthracite coil fields ot Pennsylvania to the sea 





























































difficulty of the navigation before, that it is a fact that 
the Mauch Chunk coal mines, now so valuable, were 
leas-d by the company fora period of twenty years tor | 
only the payment of the rent of one ear of Indian corn | 


| board. This is a sufficient inducemen'; but it is not all; 
a commiunication will thus be opened, through which 
will pass the various and valuabie productions of the 
| Wyoming valley of the North branch of the Susque- 
annually’! ‘The Lehigh Company first made a mere | hanna, of the Genessee river, and the lakes; and the 
descending navigation by artificial freshets, at an ex- | people inhabiting a large portion of our great rival be 
pense of $155,420. Subsequently the present naviga- | placed several miles nearer Philadelphia than tueir own 
tion, admitted to be the best in the U. States, wascon- | city, New York. ‘The population on the North Branch 
structed at an expense of $1,546,094. The different | and its branches, exceeds 30),00u souls. 
rail roads and other improvements made by the com- | A canal, it is ascertained by actual examination, may 
pony of the mines, &c. cost the sum of $523,580 27. be made from Berwick, on the north branch of the Sus. 
hole original cost of the improvements $2,196 191 14, | quehanna to the Lehigh, and a rail road fro Wilkesbar- 
It is now argued that they had laid exorbitant tolls for | re the mouth of Wright’s creek, a distance of 14 miles 
the purpose of excluding the owners of cual land above | only, is practicable, and would no doubt be placed un- 
them, but this is not thought to be such an abuse and | der immediate contract. Other rail roads would soon 
misuse of their charter as would justify the legisla- | be seen to iniersect the canal, and pour their treasures 
ture in resuming the grant. So long as the company | into market, while a new and great population would 
keep within the provisions of the law, and do not assess | spring up where now reigns the desert and howling 
a higher toll than the law permits them to receive,they | wildern: ss; the state improvements would be benetited 
may impose it either for peBhibition, or for the puroose | enormously, The Delaware division of the Pennsylva- 
of remunerating the stockholders for their large expen- | nia canal, from Easton to Bristol 60 miles, cost the state 
diture. If it be decided by the proper tribunal, that | one million four hundred and thirty od:! thousand dol- 
the state exceeded its powers in its grant, it would be | lars. By uniting the Lehigh and Delaware canals, a 
obliged to remunerate them for any loss which they | great share of the trade would be secured to these; ina 
migit sustain, on proof that the charter was null and | few years the coal alone would pay the interest of the 
void. The company then having in no wise violated | whole sum invested in both. In 1832 the Lehigh com- 
their charter, the issue is, not between them anil the | pany paid the state in tolls on the Delaware canal 
people, but between the people and the legi.lature, | $17,646 71, and in 1833, $31,941 68. 
aud it is important to ascertain whether the navigation The third, or Wyoming aud Lackawana coal field, 
as now permanently constructed, may not be turne: to | is situated wholly in Luzerne county, and constitutes 
still greater advantage, and by subserving the views of | about one-fifth of its territory. The coal beds of this 
the many, instead ut those of the few, become produc. | region vary from one toot to thirty feet in thickness, 






tive of greater good, and whether instead of retarding, 
it may not become the means of enriching and improv- 
ing the whole face of the northern terriiory of the state 
—of converting the wilderness and barren mountains 


;and are generally more accessible tuan those of the 
| other fields, be ng exposed in innumerable places by 
| deep ravines, »brupt precigices, and small streams, and 
‘in some places forming the bottom of the rivers Susque- 





















into usefulness and value, and of augmenting and ; hanna and Lackawanna. The Pennsylvania canal passes 
strengthening the resources of this great city. | through them at several points, and at others the coal 
A strong contrast exists between the Sciuylkill na- | may be precipitated from the mines, by means only of 
vigation and the improvements at Pottsville, and those | a cite or slide of boards directly into the canal boats, 
on the Lehigh, where the country is under a padlock, | The distance from Wilkesbarre, the heart of this coal 
with the key keptin Philadelphia, When the padlock | region, by the Pennsylvania canal to Port Deposit, tie 
was granted in the shape of a charter to the Lehigh | head of tide on the Susquehanna, in 199 miles, and from 
company, the bargain to the company was a hard one; | Wilkesbarre to Philadelphia by the Lehigh canal, is 
the consideration now should be to purchase the im- | only 165 miles. The coal is not generally thought to 
provements, and put the country on an equality with | be so free of ignition, but when ignited, the heat is in- 
Schuylkill county; if the people on the Lehigh have | tense and its duration greater. 
been subjected to inconvenience, it has been done ac- | This coal region is remarkable for being also one of 
cording to law; no complaints are known to exist ex- | the most productive and excellent agricultural ditricts 
cept in the transportation of coal, and on that article | in Pennsylvania. The same acre of land may furnish 
their tolls have been reduced for 1334, from one dollar | employment for both the agriculturist and the miner; for 
and three cents, to seventy-three cents a ton for forty- | while the former is occupied on the surface, the latter, 
six miles, and the company are now prosecuting more | like the antipodes of another region, may be actively 
liberal schemes, by opening the trade partially of preston in the interior in bringing forth the long hid- 
others. An argument may be formed, however, in fa- | den treasures of the earth. The Pennsylvania canal 
vour of purchasing back their privileges by reverting to | designed in part as an outlet for the coal of Wyoming, 
the fact that the Lehigh board is changed afinualiy,and | was commenced and is now nearly completed to the. 
they may at any time reverse their grants, so long as | mouth of the Lackawanna, passing a distance of about 
they hold the power. The equal rights of citizens de- | 25 miles through this coal range. It should be still fur- 
mand this purchase, and the state ought to make it, | ther extended, and doubtless will be hereafter. if it 
particularly as the company have expressed a willing-| should be prosecuted to the New York line, it would 
ness to sell their canal, reserving their mining privi- | intersect the improvements of that state, and afford an 
leges. It isto be regretted this was not acted on a/| avenue for our coal, to a most extensive and rapidly in- 
year ago; the Beaver Meadow Rail Road has since been | creasing market. ‘This work ought not to be delayed 
commenced. Those acquainted with the local situation | for a day, but prosecuted as early as possible. To show 
of the eastern end of the first coal field, and the lands | how much the coal is estimated in the state of New 
owned by the company will be satisfied that although | York,iron works at the south end of Chautauque Lake, 
individuals might be competent to the task, yet no in-| are now supplied with Lackawana and Mauch Chunk 
dividual in his private capacity would be willing at this | coal, which is transported from the city of New York 
day, to undertake the transportation of coal over the to Albany, 160 miles; from Albany to Buffalo 300 miles, 
mountains to the Lehigh. As acoal company there-| and from thence hauled in wagons to Jamestown 70 
fore, they may be sefely allowed to remain. By the | miles, and within seven miles of the state line. If we 
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add the distance from Mauch Chunk to oe wo = tined to be of equal ee the trade of our city 
miles, we have a total distance of 631 miles from the} with the anthracite. It is mined to a greater or less ex- 
mines to the place of consumption, “This fact demon- | tent in all its localities: near P ttsburg, at the rate of 
strates as well the utility of cinal transportation, as the one and two cents the bushel, and is thus brought with- 
value of the eer _We ter not aos point |} in the meen at Se eens ao derives a revenue 
now, however; the su ject is before an intelligent com- | from her coal,*from Cincinnati, and even New Orleans! 
munity, and when the state shall have finished her} ‘That its great abundance and cheapness, have given 
main routes of communication,the time will have come, | birth to the vast manufacturing estdblishments of the 
to aitend to the veins which must supply the great ar-| West,-there can be no doubt. The great salt works 
teries. It is estimated that there already exists in the | of our state, are also great consumers of coal; they use 
western part of New York, a market for at least one) yearly, five million and ten bushels! The bituminous 
hundred thousand tons of coal year'ys this would soon be | coal region must become to a much greater extent than 
doubled and tres led as in other places. it now is, the seat of the manufactures of Pennsylva- 
It only remains for us to notice in connection with| nia. The coke is now in extensive use by iron manu- 
the third coal field, the very important improvements | facturers. 
commenced by Maurice and John Wurts. they ob. For some of the interesting particulars above stated, 
tained in 1823 and 1825, acts of incorporation,and suc- | we are indebted to the able report made to the Legisla> 
ceeded in forming the Deiaware and Hudson canal com- | ture, by the late Samuel J. Packer, Esq.* 
pany, who undertook and completed the Herculeanen-| When we reflect upon the date of the settlement of 
terprise of constructing a rail road and canal from the | Pennsylvania, and compare it with the tardy strides 
coal beds of the Lackawanna, near the eastern termina-| made by the South American Republics. it istruly gra- 
tion of the fiel! to the North river. The country was tifying to witness her present condition and future prose 
then a dense wilderness; Carbondale contains now a pects. Every day produces some new fact interesting 
population of 2 500 souls! ‘They have constructed a | to her developements. With Philadelphia to the east 
rail road from the Lackawanna to the Lackawaxen, a | and Pittsburg to west,and with intelligent citizens eve- 
distance of 16 miles, overcoming almost insurmountable | ry where, abundance of capital, a good soil, vast_re- 
mcuntains, hy means of eight inclined planes. From| sources in mineral wealth, her march under ordinary 
the termination of the rail road at Honesdale, a place | circumstances must be onward. 
containing 1500 inhabitants, a canal is continued to the | = Western Pennsylvania is such an important section of 
Delaware, and trom thence through the state of New | the state, that we may be excused for dwelling on it for 
York to Rondout on the North river, 94 miles ubove | g moment, to the exclusion of further remarks on the 
the city of New York; whole length of canal and | eastern part which is more generally familiar to the 
rail road 123 miles. This work was completed in 1829,! reader. Asa general remark, it may be said that 
at an expense of $2,505,992 53. During 1833, about | western Pennsylvania is broken and hilly. Somerset, 
five millions of feet ot lumber were conveyed upon the | parts of Fayette, Westmoreland, Cambria, Indiana, Jef- 
rail road from ren the een, ~ pun ferson and McKean counties are mountainous, inter- 
aware to be rafted to market. The coal mined in this | spersed with rich valleys from 1,000 to 1,500 feet above 
part of the district, and sent to market by the river and | the level of the ocean, and their ridge from 500 to 1000 
canal, and used for home consumption is estimated at | feet higher. Washington, part of Fayette, Westmore- 
30,000 tons. | Jand,and Allegheny counties, are remarkable for their 
By Delaware and Hudson Company, 111,777 do | lofty, insulated, and fertile hills, with narrow and exu- 











Home consumption, &c. 20,000 do | berant bottom lands intervening. The scenery is ex- 
_— | tremely beautiful and picturesque. The counties which 
Total, 161,777 | lie northward of Pittsburgh, althongh broken are not 


The value of property employed in this trade is esti-| generally covered with such high hills as those just 





mated at $862,500. in addition to which we notice 900 
vessels loacled at Rondout in 1833. | 
There is estimated to be 624.000 acres of coal de- | 


mentioned,and have more level bottom lands along the 
water c urses. On French creek and many other of 
the confluents of the Allegheny river, there are exten- 


posits in all our coal fields, and the value of this im-| sive bottoms covered with beech, birch, sugar maple, 
mense district including its agricultural price is estimat- | intermixed with the Waymouth pine and hemlock 
ed by those who possess the best means of knowing, tg| spruce, supplying the vast amounts of lumber sent 
be no less than twelve miilions four hundred und eighty | down the Ohio and even to New Orleans. 
thousand dollars/! The improvements and property | The soil of the southern counties is generally good, 
connected with and consequent upon the coal trae in | except some portions of Greene, which are called glide 
this state in the three great coal ficlds, are estimated at| lands. Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland, Alleghe- 
nineteen millions and a half! If we add to these the | ny and parts of the other counties produce abundantly, 
value of the store houses, wharves, landings, &c. at all corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax and the potatoe, 
the places where itis transported for sale, we sh#ll have | and sheep are extensively pastured, particularly in 
an amount equal to the entire capital of the Bank of the | Washington countv. The counties which lay towards 
United States, or $35,000,000, if not more. : Lake Erie have a thinner and colder svil than those to- 
The whole amount of coal, mined, and sent to mar-| wards Virginia, and are all well adapted to grazing, 
ket, in 1833, was 592,210 tons. 30,090,000 of feet of lumber annually descend the Al- 
Nature, in the disposition of her bounties, seems to) legheny, to the common centre of the rivers, Pit'sburg, 
have bestowed upon Pennsylvania more than a due! These counties supply yearly vast droves of live stock. 
proportion of the treasures of the mineral kingdom.—| which are driven by three excellent turnpike roads 
Great and valuxble as are her anthracite deposites, and | which connect the west with the east; viz: The N«tion- 
rich and abundant as are her mines of iron ore, and | al roarl which passes from Wheeling to Cumberland, 
other materia s, her bituminous coal region is s'ill more | through the southern portion of this region; the South- 
extensive and inexhaustible. Several counties are with- | ern Pennsylvania road, and the northern road from 
in its range, which embrace together, an area of about | Pittsburg, through Ebensburg, Huntingdon, &c. to 
twenty-me thousand square miles, or thirteen millions four | Philadelphia, uniting with the Southern Pennsylvania 
hundred and forty thousand acres. ‘Vhis invaluable ar-| road at Harrisburg. 
ticle, is found to possess all the properties of the best During the months of October, November and De- 
bituminous coal; producing the finest coke, as well as| cember, March, April, May, and June, the Ohio is na- 
hydrogen gas: since the open'ng of the line of com-| yigable for steamboats up to Pittsburg, and its conflu- 


munication with this region, small, but increasing quan-/| ents for flat and keel boats, which convey the produc- 
tities, have found their way to Philadelphia, It is des- - 





* See Reg. Vol, XIII. p. 185. 
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tions of this region to a market in the southern part of 
the valley. During January and February it is frequent. 
ly interrupted with ice, and in July, August and Sep- 


those streams, the remedy for which in the Ohio, we 
have already pointed out. Steamboats,during the fall 
and spring, run up to Brownsville on the Monongahe- 
la, a town of considerable importance. The other ri- 
vers of Western Pennsylvania are not yet navigated to 
any great extent by steamboats. 

The natural advantages of this region, the general 
productiveness of its soil—for there is scarcely any part 
which cannot be cultivated with advantage, even the 
knobs of the hills—its facilities for intercourse, natural 
and artificial; and tie salubrity of its climate, will ren- 
der it a very populous country. The farmer of West- 


ern Pennsylvania has New Orleans, New York, Phila- | 


delphia and Baltimore, with the places intermediate, 
as markets to which he can send .-the products of his 
labour. The horrors and dangers of the Indian wars 
were long known in portions of this region. 


Washington, Brownsville. Canonsburg, Uniontown, 


Greensburg, Beaver, Meadville, Erie, &c. are grow- | 


ing and important towns, several of them the seats of 
justice of their respective counties. Along the Monon- 
gahela, there are several places,such as Elizabethtown, 
Williamsport, Bridgeport, where steamboats are built, 
as well as in Beaver and its vicinitv, and at Shaus’town, 
12 miles below Pittsburg, to which latter place they 
are taken to be finished and to receive their engines. — 


There is a vast number of villages and towns in West- | 
ern Pennsylvania, and many of them beautiful, with an | 


intelligent and plessant society; our limits, however, 
prevent us, unhappily, from even naming them. 


The most important place is the city of Pitsburg, 


which is properly denominated the ‘* Birmingham of 


the West.” It is S00 miles from Philadelphia, 120 
south of Take Erie, and 1,000 by land, but 2,029 by 
water, above New Orleans, at the junction of the Mo- 
nongahela, and Allecheny, forming the Ohio. The 
city stands upon a level, alluvial bottom of quite limit- 
ed extent, surrounded by hills. It was founded in 
1765; a fort, part of which remains, had been built five 
years before by Gen. Stanwix, and was called fort Pitt. 
The city hasa triangular form and is rapidly extending 
even up the sides of the hills; Birmingham and Alle- 
ghenvtown connected by bridges to Pittsburg may be 
considered part of the place, and above Alleghenytown 
about a mile, is the town of Manchester. The great 
quantities of coal in all the hills around, with vicinity 
to iron, combined with the fine situation of the city for 
commercial enterpri e, have made it a vast assemblage 
of manufacturing establishments, which are constantly 
rolling up immense volumes of smoke, darkenIng the 
very heavens, and discoloring everv object, even the 
houses and the clothes of the inhabitants. The hills 
around intercept the passage of currents of wind, so 
that the soot of the furnaces falls in little flakes all 
around. The inhabitants become accustomed to the 
annoyance, and do not admit to strangers its inconve- 
niences, 


An enumeration of the various manufactories, &c. of 
this great place would occupy too much of our space; 
we have obtained the following particulars from an in- 
telligent friend, which, abridged, stands thus: — 

There are in Pittsburg, sixteen foundaries and engine 
factories, of the largest denomination, besides numer- 
ous other establishments of less magnitude. 

There are at least nine rolling mills, cutting two tons 
of nails, and rolling eight tons of iron per day. on the 
average, and employing from 70 to 90 hands each. 

There are six cotton factories with an aggregate of 
20,000 spindles, 116 power looms, and 770 hands. 

Six extensive white lead factories. 

Five extensive breweries, besidessmaller ones. ° 

Six steam zw mills. 









Four steam grist mills. 

Ten extensive glass works. 

Upwards of one hundred steam engines in full opera- 
tember, by the want of sufficient depth of water in | tion. 


There are, moreover, innumerable establishments 
| for the manufacture of ploughs, timber wheels, screws 
| of all kinds, saddle trees, machine cards, bells, brass, 
| work of every description, locks, &c. &c. all manufac- 
|ured extensively for exportation, and supplying to a 
| vast extent the wants «nd the comforts of the numerous 

inhabitants of the valley of the Mississippi. 
| There is much moral power and intelligence in this 
| city as well as much wealth—many men of talents in 
| the professions of manufacturers, merchants, lawyers, 
| physicians and divines, some of whom are well and ad- 
| vantageously known abroad. 
There is at Pittsbhrg an Arsenal,the Western Univer- 
‘sity of Pennsylvania, the Western Penitentiary, the 
| Theological Seminary, a fine museum, besides banks, 
| bridges, churches, hotels, and huge buildings for facto- 
| ries sufficient to filla guide book. The city is admira- 
| bly supplied with water from the Allegheny river, 
raised by a steam engine of 84 horse power, which will 
elevate 1,500,000 gallons in 24 hours. The place isa 
great thoroughfare for travellers, and though the last 
_ few years have witnessed an increase of inhabitants tru- 
_ly gratifying, Pittsburg may be said to be yet.in its in- 
‘fancy; the influence of our public improvements, 
| with the vast annual increase of demand for manufac- 
tures will have an effect on her prosperity, that few can 
properly appreciate, 
To a stranger, one of the most imposing sights pre- 
' sented in America, is presented when standing on the 
_ bank of the Monongahela above the point, auc taking a 
survey of the steamboats as they depart on their long 
| voyages down the Ohio, or arrive upon their return; the 
latter marching up heavily loaded, overcoming the re- 
sistance of the current, and discharging at intervals 
_ their steam, occasioning a startling roar, re-echoed in 
quick succession from the neighboring hills. In the 
busy season, several boats arrive and depart daily, cre- 
| ating activity every where. 
| The morals of the people of West Pennsylvania are 
|generally good; intemperance is rapicly diminishing; 
rel gious feelings were early disseminated in this fine 
region, and have great influence on the public mind. 
Schools are improving, and Sunday schools, with hbra 
ries, are becoming general; colleges are numerous, and 
afford a good education at a moderate price, to the 
gifted sons of the humblest inhabitant. 
| With these few observations, which we should gladly 
| have extended, we may conclude the account of West 
| Pennsylvania, with the assertion that few parts of the 
| union are more favoured by nature, few possess greater 
| enterprise or intelligence, or offer stronger induce- 
| ments to emigrants to settle in its salubrious and fertile 
| boundaries. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


differs somewhat from the portion west of the moun- 
tains, in being generally more level, and consequently 
better supplied with navigable streams: these will be 
noticed under the head of rivers. 

The aspect of this part of Pennsylvania, presents a 

| series of fine farms, under an excellent system of tillage, 
diversified by thriving towns and villages, mills, manu- 
factories, and in fact everv thing that can bind civilized 

| man to the soil. The several counties would require 
too mrch of our space to describe them individually, 
and our space is already so occupied as to make it im- 
possible. 

Harrisburgh is the seat of Legislation: it is on the left 
bank of the Susquehanna; a substantial and handsome 
bridge, connecting it with the west bank. The State, 
house isa conspicuous object, and a handsome structure. 
the vicinity is marked by a rich and variegated land: 
scape rarely exceeded. 
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® Lancaster, in the county of the same name, is also an 
important inland city, compactly built, and increasing 
in wealth and population. Much wealth is concentrated 
here, and it is the centre of one of the richest agri- 
cultural districts in the Union. 
Philadelphia, (with Pittsburgh, ) completes the list of 
cities proper in the state, and is the second in point of 
population in the country; in point of wealth, the most 
important, and we may reasonably indulge the hope, 
that now, the great internal routes of the state are com. 
leted, she will again rise to the station she has only 
ately lost, that of the first in every particular. 


Philadelphia is remarkable for the number of its pub- 
lic buildings, its charitable institutions, its literature, 
science and arts; institutions for education, insurance 
companies, fire companies, its water works, the finest 
in the world, its markets, banks, theatres, public 
squares and gardens, prisons, asylums, but above all for 
the estimable character of its citizens and merchants — 
As a place of residence, it is preferred by the rich of 
all sections, more particularly the southerners. To 
describe it fully, would require a large volume of itself; 
we can only sav, that it is now again about to receive an 
impetus from the effects of the canals and rail roads we 
have described above, and that great as has been her 
increase within the past ten years, the three next ensu- 
ing will accomplish more, 


Reading, Easton, Sunbury, Northumberland, Wilkes- 
barre, Williamsport, York, Gettysburg, Carlisle, Cham- 
bersbugh, Huntingdon, Bedford, Lebanon, Allentown, 
Pottsville, Lewistown, Bethlehem, &c. &c. would all 
require a description, in any account of the state other 
than a physical one. Many of these are important 
places, with an industrious and reading population; 
possessed of good schools, public libraries, and all! the 
means of comfort and happiness. 


Marble, of the finest kinds, abourids in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, where many public and even private buildings 
are constructed of this beautiful material. Iron and 
coal too, we have already seen, are not wanting to this 
fertile region. 


RIVERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Having now gone over most of the ground designed 
to be travelled in this outline, it remains to notice more 
particularly than we have hitherto done, tle important 
features of the rivers and roads of the state. 

It is drained by the Delaware, Susquehanna, Ohio, 
Potomac and Genessee rivers, and the extreme N. W. 
angle of Lake Erie, The rivers conform in their courses 
to those of the mountains; this is strikingly obvious in 
the Delaware and Susquehanna. 

The Delaware rises by two branches in the Western 
spurs of the Catsbergs, in two streams; the Cookquago 
to the north-west, and Popachton to the south-east; 
flowing from their sources south-west, about fifty miles, 
draining Delaware county, New York. The united 
streams maintain a south-east course, fifty miles, to the 
mouth of the Neversink, in the northern extremity of 
New Jersey. Here the Delaware touches the north- 
west foot of the Kittatinny chain, along which it turns 
to the south-west, thirty-five miles, to the mouth of 
Broadhead’s creek, from Pike and Northampton coun 
ties. Winding to the south, just below, it breaks 
through the Kittatinny, and enters the fine valley be- 
tween that chain and the Blue Ridge. At the north- 
west base of the latter, near Easton, the river again 
conquers the mountain pass, and five miles lower down 
another through the south-east mountain, when it again 
assumes a south east course through the Kittatinny 
mountain, about thirty-five miles. At Trenton it passes 
the primitive ledge, and meets the tide. Passing along 
or near the primitive rock, it receives, just below Phi- 
ladelphia, the Schuylkill from the north-west. Forming 
its last great bend five or six miles below Newcastle, the 
noble bay of Delaware opens into the Atlantic ocean in 
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a south-east direction. Thus we have seen the waters, 
of this great river in four states: New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylania and Delaware. 


The entire length of the Delaware is, by its devious 
courses from the Catsbergss to the ocean, 310 miles, not 
quite half, being tide water: no cataracts interrupt its 
course, and it is destined when canalled to the State of 





New York, to exercise a powerful influence on the fu- 


ture prosperity uf Philadelphia. Like the Susquehan- 
naand Potomac, the Delaware receives nearly all its 
large tributary streams from the west. Of these, only 
two, the Lehigh and Schuylkill are of considerable 
magnitude, 


These two rivers, however, from the position of their 
valleys as channels of intercommunication, and from thé 
mineral treasures found along their mountain sources, 
have, as we have seen, become important tributaries. — 

The Lehigh rises by various mountain branches, in 
Northampton, Pike, Wayne, and Luzurne counties: 
these unite below the town of Stoddartsville, and pas- 
sing Mauch Chunk, &c. joins the Delaware at Easton. 
It is an impetuous river, rolling down a great descent, 
making its lockage, imperative to be turned to the use- 
ful purposes of navigation. This arduous work, has 
been effected by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany, mainly under the superintending intelligence of 
Messrs. White & Hazard. 


The Schuylkill, which rises in the county of the same 
name, and drains about five-eighths thereof, is formed 
by two small branches, uniting immediately above, and 
passing through the Kittatinny mountain, seven miles 
south-east from Orwigsburg. After passing the coal 
region, Reading, &c. it receives the Perkiomen, and 
some smaller creeks from the north, passes the primitive 
ledge, and joins the Delaware as before stated. Its en- 
tire length is about 100 miles; 20 above, and 80 below 
the Kittatinny mountains, having the advantage of tide 
water only to the city of Philadelphia, the remaining 
distance being principally canslled, or slack-water na- 
vigation. The scenery of this fine river is justly cele+ 
brated, The Union canal connects the Schuylkill with 
the Susquehanna, -by the Swatara and Tulpehocken 
Valleys. 


The Susquehanna enters Pennsylvania by two great 
branches, the Susquehanna proper, and the Chemung 
or Tioga: their junction being a little below Tioga 
peint. It breaks through several mountain chains, and 
at the mouth of the Lackawannock, nine miles above 
Wilkesbarre, enters the fine Wyoming Valley. Cons 
tinuing down the mountain valleys, it receives the West 
Branch at Northumberland. In its entire course from 
‘Tioga point to this place, it receives no tributary stream: 
of forty miles in direct length; the tributaries in that 
distance being mere mountain creeks, of a rapid cur- 
rent, but still at high water serving forthe passage of 
lumber and produce. The Western Branch is in all 
its extent a river of Pennsylvania. Its extreme western 
source, in Indiana county, reaches within less than thir. 
ty five miles of the Allegheny river, at Kittanning. It 
receives the Sinnamahoning, Bald Eagle, Pine creek; 
Lycoming, Loyalsock, and the Juniata, and maintaining 
its course sixty miles below the Blue Ridge, the united 
branches empty into the tide water of the noble Chesa- 
peake Bay. The Susquehanna isa magnificent river 
when its banks are full, and no scenery in our country 
can surpass that which it presents, 


Juniata, the south-west branch of the Susquehanna, 
rises in the northern part of Bedford county, passes 
Bedford, and after breaking through several mountain 
passes, receives the Frankstown branch, below and near 
the borough of Huntingdon, in Huntingdon county. ~ ‘Tt 
now enters Mifflin county, passes Lewistown, and 
breaks through Shade mountain into the Tuscarora val- 
ley, which it crosses, and reaches the Tuscarora moui: 
tain; down which it flows to near Millerstown, and enters 
the Susquehanna in Perry county. The Juniata hase 
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rapid course, but is exempt from perpendicular falls: | of Pennsylvania; and by keeping both map and des- 


and notwithstanding it originates, and has its entire 
course amongst craggy mountains, it is navigable, at 
high water, to near Bedford, and has always contributed 
largely of flour, ‘umber, &c. 

‘The Potomac derives but a small portion of its waters 
from Pennsylvania, and needs no further description 
here than a map will afford. At Cumberland it reaches 
within five, and at Hancock’s town, within two miles of 
our southern boundary. The waters it receives from 
Pennsylvania, are conveyed through the Savage river 
and Will’s creek, from Allegheny, and the Coneocliea- 
gue, from Washington county, 

Leaving the Atlantic slope, we have the Allegheny 
and Monongahela; which, flowing directly towards each 
other, meet at Pittsburgh, and form the Ohio, and drain 
West Pennsylvania. The Allegheny las its source in 
Potter county, Pa. but flows north west about 50 miles, 
in Ca'araugus county, New York. 

Kiskeminetas, a valuable tributary of the Allegheny, 
rises in a Mountain valley, between the Allegheny and 
Chesnut ridges, breaks through Chesnut and Laurel 
Hill,-uniting with the Allegheny, near midway between 
the mouth of the Mahoning and Pittsburgh: from the 
mouth of this river the state canal extends along its 
valley, and that of the Conemaugh, (another name for 
the same stream) to Jolinstown, where the portage rail 
road begins. 

French creek has its source in the extreme south- 
west angie of New York, and increased by numerous 
branches. in Erie and Crawford counties, Pa. forms a 
naviyable river at Meadville. It unites with the Alle- 
gheny river at Franklin, Venango county. It, too has 
been canalled. ‘There is no other feature in the hydro- 
graphy of the United States, more remarkable than the 
country from which Chataugue and.French creek have 
their sources. ‘The extreme north-west waters of the 
former, flow from within three, and of the lat:er, from 
within five miles of the margin ot Lake Erie. 

The Monongahela is formed by two branches, the 
Monongahela proper, and Cheat river; which rise in 
Virginia, and unite two miles within the south boundary 
of the state: length about 100 miles. 

Youghioghény, rises in Maryland, between the sour. 
ces of Potomac and Cheat rivers: it isa fine mountain 
stream, of about one hundred miles in length, thirty in 
Maryland, and seventy in Pennsylvania. { 

Big Beaven, is the first river which enters the Ohio: 
it is formed by the Mahoning, Shenango, Neshannock, 
and Conequenéssing creeks. 

ROADS. 

Pennsylvania has justly been said to be entitled to the 
credit of having constructed the first stone turnpike 
road in the Union: she also attempted the first canal 
over 100 miles in length. Since the year 1792, two 
hundred and twenty turnpike companies have been au- 
thorized by law: none of these have yielded profitable 
returns by dividends, but all the residents of the state 
have been benefitted by the improved value of lands, 
and the economy of business. It is impracticable to 
ascertain the length exactly, of these improvements, 
but it is probable that more thanS000 miles of road have 


been authorized, and that 2500 miles have been con- 
structed. 


CO LT 


BRIDGES. 

Pennsylvania is celebrated for her bridges, ‘and in no 
state are such fine structures to be seen. Between 60 
and 70 companies have been incorporated for building 
bridges, and above 50 have been constructed by them, 
at an expense of $2,750,000. Besides these, in many 
counties, bridges have been erected at county charges, 
often costing $60,000 each. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having now, we trust, redeemed our pledge, and 
given the facts promised, the reader will be able, with 
the assistance of the accompanying map, to make him- 
self acquainted in some measure with the localities of 
the public works, and coal fields, &c. of the great State 


cription for reference, our subscribers will, we hope, 
reap some benefit in return for the labour and expense 
we have incurred to gratify their laudable curiosity, 


MARSHALL MONUMENT. 


At a meeting of the committee appointed by the Bar 
of Philadeiphia, on the 7th July, 1835, held at the Law 
Library Room, on the 31st ofthe same month, 

P. S. DUPONCEAU, Esq. was appointed Chairman, 

And, James C. Biddle, Esq. Secretary. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That a sub-committee be appointed to con- 
sist of five members, whose duty it shall be 

1. To proceed immediately to collect subscriptions 
for the Monument, from the Bar of Philadelphia. 

2. ‘Vo cause subscriptions to be collected from the 
Bar of the other parts of Pennsylvania. 

3. To promote subscriptions by the members of the 
Bar throughout the United States. 

4. To correspond with such committees, and indi- 
viduals and members of the profession throughout the 
United States as may be authorised or disposed to co- 
operate with us in the proposed object. 

5. Vo confer on the part of the Bar of Philadelphia, 
with such committees or individuals as may be appoint- 
ed or authorised to confer with them on the subject of 
their appoiniment, or matters conn. cted therewith. 

6. Vo adopt such other measures as may seem to 
them expedient and proper for furthering the contem- 
plated purpose; 

Resolved, That desiring to make the subscription as 
extensive as possible, and to avoid inconvenience to 
those who may be willing to unite with them, it is the 
wish of the committee that individual subscriptions 
should be moderate, and that the required amount may 
be made up by the number of contributors, rather than 
by the magnitude of particular donations, so that the 
Monument may truly be the work of the Bar of the 
United States, and an enduring evidence of their vene- 
ration for the memory of the illustrious deceased. 

Resolved. That it is the desire of the Bar of Philadel- 
phia, that all who may contribute, may have a voice in 
selecting the plan to be adopted, and at a suitable time, 
arrangements will be made to give them an opportuni- 
ty, by their delegates, to take a part in the selection. 

Resolved, ‘That before a plan can be adopted, it is 
necessary to know the extent of the means that will be 
furnished, and therefore, it is earnestly requested that 
subscriptions may be collected and forwarded with the 
utmost possible despatch. 

Resolved, That Samuel Jaudon, Esq. Cashier of the 
Bank of the United States, be the Treasurer.of the 
Marshall Monument Fund, to whom all monies collect- 
ed, are to be forwarded. 

Resolved, That we sincerely hope that our brethren 
throughout the United States, will immediately and ac- 
tively exert themselves, within their respective spheres 
to collect and forward subscriptions, in such manner as 
may seem to them best. 

Resolyed, That the sub-committee be instructed to 
receive no subscription from any member of the Bar of 
Philadelphia, exceeding ten dollars, and to inform the 
members of the Bar thoughout the United States, that 
this regulation has been adopted here. 

. Resolved, That the Editors of the Newspapers 
throughout the United States, be requested to publish 
these proceedings. 

The following gentlemen were appointed the sub- 
committee under the Ist resolution. 

Mr. DUPONCEAU, 
SERGEANT, 
BINNEY, 
CHAUNCEY, 

J. R. INGERSOLL. 


P.S. DUPONCEAU, Cli’n. 
J. C. Bropre, Secretary. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Extract fiom the Meteorological Register, taken at the State Capital—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


By James Waicat, Librarian, 
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THERMOMETER. BAKOME!tER. 
1||Friday, 3 60] 6uf 58} 29.75] 72) 72) 29.735]| S| |Cloudy day 
2||Saturday, 53] 62 3} 59 84 8& 87 86|| N Clear day 
3}|Sunday, 5C] 62) 64 59]) 30.00] 29,97 94 97); N Do do 
4|| Monday, 51} 70! 70} 64i| 29.80 70 3 71 Ss Do do 
5|| Tuesday, 59} 76) 66) 67 63 63 61 62|| W Clear—showry 
6||Wednesday,}| 59) 65} 63} 62 62 80 80 74|| W Cloudy—sun and clouds 
7|| Vhursday, 52} 63} 63) 59 90 90 90 90|| Ss Sunand clouds’ - 
8||Friday, 53} 53) 52) 59 70 74 76) 73|| N Light rain—cloudy 
9] Saturday, 44) 45) 44) 44 75 70 70 72|| NE Rainy day 
10||Sunday, 43} 56} 57) 52 70 76 78 75|| W Sun and clouds—clear 
11|| Monday, 45| 64) 63) 57 85 88 86 86]| W Frost—clear—sun & clouds 
12}| Tuesday, 54) 68) 68) 65 84 88 88 87|| SW Sun and clouds 
13||Wednesday,| 50) 68} 65] 61 bs 87 79 85|| S Clear, overcast, rai. at night 
14// Thursday, 50; 54) 52) 52 68 68 68 68|| E Rainy day 
15]| Friday, 48} 55| 50) 51 68 68 68 68|| W Sun and clouds * 
16}/Saturday, 43) 55) 57| 52 70 71 72 71 Ww Frost—sun and clouds 
17||Sunday, 49} 60) 7%] 60 77 79 80 79\| W Clear day 
18|| Monday, 57| 80) 791 72 90 90 90 9 SW Do do 
19}) Tuesday, 59| 84 81; 75 90 91 92 91 Ww Do do 
20};Wednesday,| 65) 84) 78) 76 88 88 88 88); W Lightly cloudy—showry 
21)| Thursday, 65} 75| 57) 66 88 88 90 89|| E Cloudy —rain 
22|| Friday, 56; 67} 65) 63]| 30.00 6 6} 30. 4|| E Clear day 
23}|/Saturday, 51} 64) 60) 5» 20 22 20 21 SE Do do 
24||Sunday, 45} 65) 65| 58 20 16 9 15 SW Do do 
25||Monday, 57| 78| 77| 71\|| 29.96 90 85 Sul} SW Sun and clouds 
26||'Tuesday, 67| 79) 79| 75 85 85 85 85 NW Clear day 
27|\|Wednesday,| 68} 72|) 70| 70 85 &2 82 83|| E Cloudy day 
28|| Thursday, 3 ae 70 82 82 82 82; 8S Cloudy—sun and clouds 
29]| Friday, 68] 78| 76). 74 78 74 72 75 | Ww Sun and clouds 
3U}|Saturday, | 67| 70} 72) 70 77 77 87 80|| W Do do 
31||Sunday, 56} 73] 74, 68 90 90 G0 90! SW Do do 
Thermometer. Barometer. 
Maximum on the 20th, . . ° 76° || Maximum on the 22d, . 30.21 inches. 
Minimum on the 9th, fs ° ° 44 |‘Minimum on the 5th, 29.63 * 
Difference, . : ‘ ‘ 32 || Difference, . . ‘ 00.59 * 
Mean, ° . ‘ 63 ||Mean, . = ° see 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
(Never before published, ) ? 
From Dr, Franklin to Dr. Cadwallader Evans. 
{Continued from page 67.] 


LETTER VI. 


Lonson, March 17, 1770. 
Pear Friend, 


I received your Favour of Nov. 27, and thank you for 
the Information it contained relating to the Society.— 
Mr. Ewing has transmitted to me copies of Observations 
of the Transits of Venus and Mercury, which were made 
in Pensylvania. Those you sent me, made by Messrs§ 
Biddle & Bayley, will, with the others, be printed, I 


suppose, in the next volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society here. 

Our Friends J——s and W n, your quondam Pa. 
tients, seem in pretty good Health here at present. Mr. 
W-——n has gota Habit of Complaining that he was not 
well in almost every Company; and as is always the 
Case, he every where found Somebody who would offi- 
ciously prescribe to him, and he too readily made. Trial 
of their Prescriptions; so that he was forever physicking 
and never better. I have persuaded him to keep his 
Ails to himself, and he passes now for a well Man. 

I am glad the Silk Books were agreeable to you, and 
likely to be useful. With great and sincere Esteem, I 
am my dear Friend, 

Yours, very affectionately, 





B, FRANKLIN, 
Dr. CADWALADER Evans. 
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LETTER VII. 


Lonnon, Aug. 27, 1770. 
Dear Doctor— 


I am favoured with yours of June 10. With thisl 
send you our last Volume of Philosophical Transactions, 
wherein you will see printed the Observations of Messrs. 
Biddle & Bayley on the Transit, as well as those of 
Messrs. Mason & Dixon relating to the Longitude of 
Places, When you and your Friends have perus’d it, 


please to deliver it to Mrs. Franklin to be put among 
my Books. 


Thanks for the Books on the Silk Affair, It will give | 


me great pleasure to see that Business brought to Per- 
fection among us. The Subscription is a noble One, 
and does great Honour to our Public Spirit. If you 
should not procure from Georgia, as you expected, one 
that understands the Reeling, 1 believe | can procure 

ou such a Hand from Italy, a great Silk Merchant 
ioe having offered me his Assistance for that purpose 
if wanted, 

I am happy beyond Expression to see the Virtue and 
Firmness of our Country with: regard to the Non-Im- 
portation. It does us great Honour. And New York 
is in great Disgrace with all the Friends of Liberty in 
the Kingdom, who are, I assure you, no contemptible 
Number, who applaud the stand we have made, wish 
us Success. Iam, my dear friend, 

Yours most affectionately, 


B. FRANKLIN. 
Dr. Cad. Evans. 


LETTER VIII. 


Lonpon, Feb. 10, 1771. 
Dear Doctor, 


I have not now before me your Letter which came 
with the Sample of Silk, having put it into the Hands 
of Mr. Walpole with the Sample, who has promised me 
full and particular Answers to all your Queries, after 
the Silk has been thoroughly examined. In the mean 
time he teils me, the best Sort appears to him to be 
worth in itself 27 or 28f a pound; and will fetch that 
Price when some Imperfections in the Reeling it are re- 
medied. He tells me farther, that the best Eggs are to 
be had from Valentia in Spain, whence he will procure 
some for you against the next Year; the Worms from 
those Eggs being the strongest, healthiest, and produc- 
ing the finest Silk of any others:—And he thinks you 
should get some Reelers from Italy, which he would 
likewise undertake to do for you if desired.' He is one 
of the most opulent and noble spirited Merchants of this 
Kingdom.—I shall write to you fully per Osborne, with 
all the Information I can procure. In the mean time, 
Please to present my respects to the Gentlemen con- 
cern’d in the Affair, and assure them of my best Ser- 
vices. 

I am, my dear Friend, 
Yours affectionately, 


B. FRANKLIN. 
Dr. Cadwr. Evans. 


LETTER IX. 


Lonpox, July 4, 1771. 
Dear Doctor, 


I acquainted you some time since that I expected 
soon to obtain satisfactory Answers to your Queries re- 
lating to the Specimens of Silk you sent over; but I was 
disappointed till lately that I had a Meeting with Mr. 
Patterson, esteemed one of the best judges of that 
Commodity, who favoured me with the enclos’d Paper, 
and, in Conversation, with the following particulars. 

He thinks that the Water, tho’ clear at first, may 
grow foul with the Impurities of the Cocoons ree]’d in 


oe ate should be chang’d as that appears to 


He gave me a Skain of what is called the best Italian 
Silk imported here, and advised me to send over asa 
Pattern, for our People to endeavour to imitate, with 
regard to its Evenness, Cleanness from Nibs and Lustre; 
and that they might better see the Difference and un- 

' derstand his remarks he wish’d the Skains sent over 
| hither might be returned with it,—I send them altogeth- 
er accordingly. 

He says the Silk reel’d from 12 Cocoons fetches 
nearly as good a Price as that from 6, because it winds 
well, and there is less fine Waste; the Dropping acci- 
dentally or through Inattention 3 or 4 of the Cocoons 
out of 12 not weakening the Thread so much in Pro- 
portion as when the same Number are dropt out of 6; 
nor is the ‘Ihread so apt to break in Winding. 

I observe that the Italian Silk had a sweet smell as if 
perfumed. He thinks it is the natural smell of the Silk 
when prepared in perfection, - 

He understands that the Piedmontese Reel is esteem- 
ed preferable to Mr. Pullein’s. 

He says we may carry that Produce to what Length 
we please, it is impossible to overstock the Market, as 
the Demand is continually increasing, Silk being more 
and more worn, and daily entering into the composi- 
tion of more end a greater Variety of Manufactures, 

I communicated your Thanks to Mr. Walpole, who 
was pleased to assure me he should always be ready to 
afford the Design all the Assistance in his Power, and 
will endeavour to procure some Eggs for you from Va- 
lencia against the next Season. 

Iam much obliged to you for the Snuff box. The 
Wood is beautiful. The Manufacturer should be en- 
courag’d. 

1 hope our People will not be disheartened by a few 
Accidents, and such Disappointments as are incident to 
all new Undertakings, but persevere bravely in the silk 
Business till they have conquer’d all Difficulties. By 
Diligence and Patience the Mouse atein twain the Cable. 
It is not two Centuries since it was as much a Novelty 
| in France as it is now with us in North America, and 

the People as much unacquainted with it. 

My Respects to my good old Friend Mr. Wharton. I 
hope he is recovered of the Indisposition you mention. 
With sincere Esteem, I am, Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate Friend, 
. and humble Servant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 
Dr. Cadw. Evans. 


LETTER X. 


Lonpon, July 18, 1771, 
| Dear Doctor, 


I wrote to you of the 4th instant pr. Gill, and sent you 
a Paper of Observations on your Specimens of Silk 
drawn up by Mr. Patterson, who is noted here in that 
Trade, with a Specimen of Italian Silk as a copy for our 
People to imitate. But they must not be discouraged 
it they should not come up to the Lustre of it, that be- 
ing the very finest, and from a particular District in 
Italy, none other being equal to it from any other Dis- 
trict or any other Country. 

The European Silk I understand is all yellow, and 
most of the India Silk. What comes from China is 
white. In Ogilby’s Account of that Country, | find 
that in the Province of Chekiang ‘* they prune their 
Mulberry Trees once a year as we do our Vines in Eu- 
rope, and suffer them not to grow up to high Trees, 
because thro’ long Exptrience they have learn'd that 
the leaves of the smallest and youngest Trees make the 
best Silk, and know thereby how to distinguish the first 
Spinning of the Threads from the second, viz. the first 
is that which comes from the young Leaves that are 
gather’d in March, with which they feed their Silk- 
worms; and the second is of the old Summer Leaves, 
And it is only the Change of Food, as the young and 
old Leayes which makes the Difference in the Silk.— 
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The Prices of the first and second Spinning differs | of New Jersey, on the last agreement, which will ap- 
among the Chinese. The best Silk is that of March, | pear in due time. 


the coarsest of June, yet both in one year.” I have | 
copied this passage to shew that in Chekiang they | ~ ~ 










Italy, tho’ it might be try’d. Chekiang is from 27 to 31 
Degrees in North Latitude, Duhalde has a good deal 
on the Chinese Management of the Silk Business. 


two Crops a year in that Province, which may account 
for the great Plenty of Silk there. But perhaps this 
would not answer with us, since it is not practis’d in 





Dr. Pullein 's an Acquaintance of mine. 1 will for- 
ward any Letters you may send him. He lives in Ire- 





land, but often comes to London. 


As you did not write to Dr. Fothergill, I communica- 
ted to him what you wrote in favour of Mr. Parke* who 
is to wait on him to-morrow. I shall be glad to render | 
the young Man any Service here. 

We hada cold backward Spting here, and it is since 
the Solstice that we have had what may be called a 
warm Day. But the Country now looks well with the | 
Prospect of great Plenty. It is however the general 
Opinion that Britain will not for some years export much 
Corn, great Part of the arable Land being now enclosed 
and turn’d to Grass, to nourish the immense Number of 
Horses raised for Exportation, there being a Rage in 
France and other parts of Europe for English Horses, 
that seems increasing every year. 

I hope our Friend Galloway will not decline the Pub- 
lic Service in Assembly with his private Business. Both | 
may be too much for his Health: But the first aloi.e will | 


be little more than an Amusement: And I do not see that | 


he can be spared from that Station without great Detri- 


keep the Mulberry Trees low ; but I suppose the | Report relative to the use of the waters of the River Dela- 
Reason to be, the greater Facility of gathering the | 


Leaves. It appears too by this passage, that they raise 


ware. 
Reap 1x Senate, April 14, 1835. 


Mr. Penrose from the judiciary committee, to whom 
was referred the report of the commissioners appointed 
on the part of the State of Pennsylvania, under certain 
resolutions of the Legislature, relative to the use of the 
waters of the river Delaware, together with the agree- 
ment executed by them in conjunction with the com- 
missioners appointed on the part of the State of New 
Jersey, in relation to that subject and accompanying 
documents; Reported, 


In order to understand and fully to appreciate the char- 
acter of the compact proposed by the commissioners, it 
will be necessary to advert to some of the former pro- 
ceedings of the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
in reference to the Delaware river. All the difficulties 
which had previously arisen were amicably settled by 
a compact entered into in 1783, and it was not till ma- 
ny years had passed that this harmony was disturbed.— 
The construction of dams, other than those recognized 
by the compact, for creating water power, which was 
done in both States to the injury of the navigation, af- 
terwards became a source of mutual complaint. An 
effort to adjust these disputes by commission, in 1817, 


| proved ineffectual, and the obstructions to the naviga- 


tion were subsequently rather increased than diminish- 
ed. The right of each State te prohibit the construc- 
tion of any work injurious to the navigation, was claim- 
ed and conceded to both sides under the compact of 





ment to our Affairs and to the general Welfare of Ame- | 1783; and when the State of New Jersey had incorpo- 


rica, ‘ 
I am with sincere esteem 


| rated a company to make a canal from the Delaware to 
the Raritan, it being necessary to feed it from the Del- 


Your affectionate friend | aware, an application was made to the Legislature of 


and humble Servant. 


B- FRANKLIN. 
Dr. Cadw,. Evans. 


P.S. The enclosed Notes were given me by Mr 
Small a Leading Member of the Society of Arts, with a 
Desire that I would send them over to some Member of 


your Philosophical Society; supposing the Herb may be | 


of some use. 





* The gentleman here mentioned, was, we understand, 
the late Dr. Thomas Parke, President of the College of 
Physicians of this city, who died in January last.—Ep. 


(To be concluded ) 


RIVER DELAWARE, 


In our last volume we published several documents 
relating to the use of the Delaware—together with a 
report of a Committee of the House of Representatives, 
on the agreement with New Jersey, made by the Com- 
missioners of both states. In the Journals which lately 
came to hand, we find a report presented by Mr. Pen- 
rose of the Senate, near the close of the session, ac- 
companied by several documents—the report we pub- 
lish this week. Such of the other papers 4s have not 
already appeared in the Register, will be inserted here- 
after. We have endeavoured to collect all the docu- 
ments relating to this subject, and we believe it the 
most complete collection of them to be found any 
where. On page 101 of Vol. XY. we have referred to 
the different volumes in which they are to be found.— 
We have alsoreceived a report made to the Assembly 


Pennsylvania for that permission; a law was passed by 
| Pennsylvania for that purpose, but encumbered with 
|some conditions that were deemed inconvenient and 
onerous. It is remarkable that one of the conditions 
| then exacted, was that an inlet lock should be made 
from the said feeder into the Delaware within half a 
mile of the New Hope bridge, at the same place where 
it is proposed in the late compact to form a connection 
between the Jersey and Pennsylvania canals. The 
company then created, failed in their undertaking, but 
; another soon took its place. In the mean time Penn- 
| sylvania had commenced her Delaware division, and 
both States relied essentially on the waters of the Del- 
| aware for their canels; New Jersey therefore invited 

the attention of Pennsylvania to this subject, by an act 

of Assembly passed 17th February, 1829. In this act 
provision was made for the appointment of commission- 
ers to meet others to be appointed by Pennsylvania, 
with power ‘‘to employ competent engineers, and take 
all necessary measures to ascertain and determine how, 
in what manner and at what places the waters of the 

Delaware may be most advantageously taken, (for feed- 
| ing the canals and erecting. water power, ) and to make 

and conclude an agreement respecting the same be- 
| tween the states, taking care in said agreement to guard 
| from injury, in the best manner, the shad fisheries, and 
| navigation of said river,’? which “ when ratified by the 

respective States, and the consent of Congress obtain- 
| ed” was to be binding on both States. 

This act was met on the part of Pennsylvania, by an- 
| other substantially in the same terms. The commis- 
| sioners of the two States accordingly entered upon their 
duties, and on the 5th December, 1829, concluded an 

agreement ‘‘ for effecting an arrangement between the 

States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, for the mutual 

use of the waters of the river Delaware for canal and 

other purposes.” 

This agreement in the Ist article provides that the 



















































94 RIVER DELAWARE. 


State of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ may erecta dam across the l ers, was finally arranged and acceded to by both 
river Delaware, at the head of Wells’ Falls, and con-| States, as may be found in the appendix.—See law 
struct a feeder therefrom for the Pennsylvania canal, | 1831-2, page 638; also of 1832-3, page 487. 

not exceeding 40 feet width at water line, 25 feet in While these proceedings were pending, the Dela- 
width at boitom, and 5 feet in depth.” Article 2d, | ware and Raritan canal company had commenced a 
provides for a dam at the present head of the feeder of | feeder along the Delaware, extending about nine miles 
the Delaware and Raritan canal. Article 9th, provides | above Wells’ Falls, where a position was found which 
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that the State of Pennsylvania shall form an easy, 
safe and direct communication between the Pennsylva- | 
nia canal and pool furmed bythe feeder dam of the said | 
Delaware and Raritan canal feeder, and that the State | 
uf New Jersey should form an easy, safe and direct | 
communication between the said Delaware and Raritan | 
canal feeder, and the pool formed by the feeder dam of 
the Pennsylvania caval. This agreement is so impor- | 
tant toa full understanding of the matter under con-| 
sideration, that it has been thought proper to present it } 
entire in the appen.ix, The report of the engineers | 
employed by the commissioners, contains much useful | 
information, and for that reason is also appended. | 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania did not ratify this | 
agreement, but it is understood that New Jersey did so, | 
lt appears by reference to the journals of the Pennsyl. | 
vania Legislature, that remonstrances were urged | 
against tne erection of dams of the height proposed, | 
under an apprehension that they would injure the na- 
vigation, ‘these remonstrances probably prevented | 
the action of the Legislature on the subject. 
The Delaware division of the Pennsylvania canal was | 
however, being constructed, and it was ascertained 
that the first level below Wells’ falls was located too 
high by about two and one half feet, to be fed from the 
river at low water, without a dam, ‘There was no al- | 
ternative therefore, for the canal commissioners, but to | 
devise some other mode of feeding or abandon the | 
whole work. In this dilemma they determined to erect | 
a wing dam, at the head of the falls to create a power 
sufficient to raise water by machinery to feed the canal, | 


by which means it has us yet been supplied for the | 


business on it without much inconvenience, It appears | 
to be agreed however, by all who have examined this | 
subject that this mode of feeding will be precarious at | 
all times, owing to the decay and injury to which this | 
machinery is liable, and that with the rapidly increasing | 
business, ihe supply of water (especially when the river | 
is low, ) will soon be altogether insufficient. There are 
however other reasons why an alteration in this mode of | 
feeding has been desired by Pennsylvania. Heavy | 
complaints are made by the citizens of both States, that | 
the wing dem thus erected, obstructs the ascending | 
navigation of the Delaware, so that boats cannot now | 
be taken up the falls without passing into swift water, | 
when it is impracticable to ascend with their usual | 
strength of hands, : | 

The Legislature of New Jersey, (as it is,understood) | 
at the instance of the citizens of that State, who com-| 
plained of the iwjury to the navigation from this wing 
dam, passed resolutions on the 2d December, 1831, in 
relation thereto, directing an inspection of the dam, 
and the Governor of that State made a communication 
to the Governor of Pennsy!vania (28th January, 1832, ) 
in which he earnestly urged the removal of the dams as 
materially interfering with the navigation. These reso- 
lutions and the message of the Governor of New Jer- 
sey, are among the documents of 1831—32, and are 
also appended. 

During the same session of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, numerous 


required no dam for diverting the water into their ca- 
nal, New Jersey therefore could secure a supply of 
water for her canal, without being exposed to the com- 
plaints of those interested in the river navigation. 

It was under these circumstances that Pennsylvania, 
(whose canal required much less water than that of 
New Jersey,) appreciating her claim to equal water of 
the Delaware, and desirous of avoiding any just cause 
of complaint to her own citizens, or those of New Jer- 
sey, in the use of it, proposed the appointment of a 
new commission to adjust and settle if possible, this 
long protracted and painful controversy. The over- 
ture of Pennsylvania was met by New Jersey, in the 
same feeling, and after some delay in opening the com- 
munication between the commissioners, (which is not 
expiained in any of the proceedings;) they met, as 
stated in their report, in September last, and subse- 
quently concluded a project for a compact as reported 


/and communicated in the Governor’s message of 13th 


December last. 

These facts must show that the difficulties growing 
out of this matter were pressing particularly on Penn- 
sylvania. She had completed her canal at great ex- 
pense, it was undoubtedly destined to a vast increase of 
business, but it was imperfectly and precariously fed, 
and the means employed for that purpose were a con- 
stant theme for reproach and angry complaint among 
her own citizens and those of her sister State. It was 
therefure peculiarly her interest to promote an acjust- 
ment of this vexed question, in effecting this object, 
the interest of Pennsylvania required: 

Ist. That the mode of feeding the canal should be 
economical, effectual, and without injury to the river 
navigation. 

2d. That so far as any plan of feeding could aid the 
business of transportation and the increase of tolls to 
Pennsylvania, it was highly important to promote such 
an arrangement. As to the first point, the compact 
contemplates feeding the Delaware division from Wells’ 
Falls to Bristol,by means of a dam across the Delaware, 
three feet high,with a schute of sixty feet in width and 
three hundred feet in length. A dam being already 
erected about one-third of the distance, the expense of 
completing it, and making locks into the canal above 
and below the Falls, is estimated at $27,000. T'wo 
other plans had been previously considered, viz: 

Ist. A feeder extended up the Delaware (above the 
Falls,) a sufficient distance to raise the water, which 
was estimated at $70,000. 

2d. Deepenifig the level below the Falls, two and a 
half feet for eight and a half miles, estimated at 
$170,000. 

The plan proposed in the compact, had the decided 
advantage in point of economy, and was equally effec- 
tive with the others. It also improved the river navi- 
gation, 

In the second place, it was perceived that by reason 
of the peculiar convenience of the position for trans- 
shipping coal, lime, &c., opposite the head of the Dela- 
ware and Raritan canal feeder, all the produce intend- 


remonstrances were presented | ed for the New York and intermediate markets, would 


against the continuance of this dam, and as appears by | leave the Delaware division at that place, unless a 
the journals, various proceedings were instituted in the | cheaper and easier connection could be formed below. 


House of Representatives, indicating much excited feel- | 


ing on this subject. The committee on inland naviga- 
tion, in compliance with an order of the House, direct- 
ing them to inquire into the expediency of that measure, 
reported a resolution for the appointment of a new 


It is not pretended that any such connection is practi- 
cable below the head of Wells’ Falls, even if the Dela- 
ware and Raritan canal company would assent to it, 
which is not to be expected, The commissioners have 
therefore, very prudently, consulted the interests of the 


commission, which after various modifications as to the | State in effecting an arrangement, which, while it ac- 
extent of the powers to be devolved on the commission-/ complishes the object of feeding the Delaware division 
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at much less expense than any other which could be de- 

vised, and which will improve the river navigation, at 

the same time furnishes the means of passing into the 

Jersey canal, nine miles ower down than the tranship- 

ments would otherwise be made, thereby securing to 

Pennsylvania the tolls of the whole of the immense ton- 

nage over this distance. As the connection between 

the canals at the head of the Delaware and Raritan feed- 
er must be by transhipment from one boat to another, 

that which is proposed at the head of Wells’ Falls be- 
ing by water, cannot fail to invite the transit where it 
will give the greatest amount of tolls to the Common- 
wealth. In this point of view, the interests of Penn- 
sylvania are peculiarly involved in the confirmation of 
the ‘compact; but there is an additional consideration of 
the same character, perhaps equally important to the 
interests of both States. The border of the Delaware 
division, particularly for tea miles below Easton to with. 

in a short distance of Wells’ Falls, abounds in lime stone, 
which, if there were a water connexion between the 
canals, would bring a great amount of tonnage upon 
both of them, as well as dispense extensive benefits to 
the sellers and buyers of this product. ‘The article of 
Lime will not afford transhipment when the price is low, 
and hence, nearly the whole of this trade will be lost 
without the proposed connexion. In every point of 
view therefore, the compact proposed by the commis- 
sioners i3 essentially identified with the interests of 
Pennsylvania. 


The apprehension that a dam of three feet, with a 
schute of three hundred feet long, would injure the river 
navigation, cannot be well founded; the experience on 
other streams with higher dams, has proved the reverse, 
nor is there any reason to feer that shad cannot ascend, 
the same test, within a few miles of this place, shows 
that they ascend through a much greater inclination 
than is proposed to be made at this dam. 

It may be remarked in conclusion, after the various 
fruitless efforts to effectan amicable and sutisfactory 
arrangement of this unhappy controversy, it is believed 
that thee compact now proposed has been judiciously 
devised, not only with r- ference to the interests imme- 
diately connected with the respective canals, but those 
of the river navigation, and also, with a just regard to 
the rights vested under the laws of each State and the 
compact of 1783; leavingas few grounds for exceptions, 
even to those most jealous of the'r individual interests, 
as is practicable; and there is reason to apprehend, that 
if this agreement fail, there can be little hope of suc- 
cess from any future effort on this subject, nor have 
your committee been able to discover any more eligible 
plan for the adjustment of the whole matter in contes- 
tation, than has been agreed upon by the commission- 
ers. 


The reasons for the ratification of the compact are 
therefore, in the opinion of the committee, most con- 
clusive, and they submit the following resolutions: 


Resolved By the Senate and House of Representatives, 
That the agreement between the commissioners of the 
States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, relative to the 
use of the waters of the river Delaware, made the 22d 
day of November, 1834, be, and the same is hereby rati- 
fied and confirmed. z 


Resolved, That when the State of New Jersey shall 
have ratified and confirmed the aforesaid agreement, the 
Governor is requested to cause the same to be laid be- 


fore Congress, for the consent of that body, agreeably 
to the constitution of the United States. 


[To be Continued. ] 








OLD CITY DANCINC ASSEMBLY FUND. 


At a meeting of subscribers to the City Dancing As- 
sembly Fund, convened pursuant to notice published 
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in the newspapers of the city of Philade!phia, on the 
29th of July, 1835, at the Mansion House Hotel, 


Grorce Runptz, Esq. was called to the Chair, and 
Henry ID. Giri, appointed Secretary. 


The Trustees reported to the meeting, that pursuant 
to the resolution of the subscribers, at their meeting on 
the 28th February, 1824, they had entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Robert Kid, in accordance with 
which a building suitable for City Dancing Assemblies, 
had been erected in south Third street. That the right 
to use the same for eight nights every season had been 
duly secured by a mortgage on the premises. That in 
consideration of this, the Trustees had paid Mr. Kid the 
sum of $5,500 and had also stipulated with him, that in 
case the building and accommodations should not be 
required during any one season, he should pay four per 
cent on the said sum of $5,500. 

They further reported, that they had not found occa- 
sion to require the use of the rooms since they were 
erected, andhad tlerefore received from Mr, Kid the 
stipulated interest of four per cent. 


The Trustees laid before the meeting the bond and 
mortgage of Mr. Kid, and also a letter from him, dated 
7th July, 1835. 

The Treasurer laid before the meeting statements of 
the accounts exhibiting the payments and investments 
of the interest received from Mr. Kid. 

The following preamble and resolution were then of- 
fered, and unanimously adopted— 

Whereas, he object of the subscribers to the City 
Dancing Assembly Fund, in the erection of the build- 
ing in south Third street, and the investment of $5,500 
therein, has not been satisfactorily attained, and the said 
building has not been required by the Trustees for the 
purposes designed. 


And whereas, the said building has been or is about 
to be sold, and the purchasers are desirous that the 
stipulation for the use of the same, during eight nights 
every season, should be relinquished, and are_willing 
in consideration of, such relinquishment, to pay an in- 
creased rate of interest to the proprietors of the Fund. 
Therefore, 


Resolved, That the Trustees be, and are hereby au- 
thorized to relinqu’sh the right reserved in the agree- 
ment and mortgage of Mr. Robert Kid, on such terms 
as they may deem advantageous to the proprietors of the 
Funda. 

That they are hereby authorized to change the exist- 
ing investment of the said Fund, and re-invest the same 
in the manner they consider best. 


Provided, That the Trustees publish the proceedings 
of this meeting and the above resolutions, twice a week 
for one month, in four daily newspapers of this city, and 
that the same shall not be carried into effect, if any of 
the proprietors of the Fund shall object thereto, 

Adjourned. 
GEORGE RUNDLE, Chairman, 


H. D. Grier, Secretary. 





From the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE ALLEGHENY. 


Tanentum, July 26, 1835. 


Mr. Craig,—I observe, with pleasure, the high de- 
gree of interest now taken by you and others in the im- 
provement of our beautiful Allegheny river. It is a 
subject truly worthy the attention of every patriotic 
citizen. Iam aware that the opinions of the professed 
engineers is not encouraging. These opinions ought 
certainly to be received with the respect due to those 
who speak on subjects with which they are supposed 
to be acquainted;-but if fifty engineers say nay, a sixti- 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


——— 


eth may be able to accomplish what they deem impossi- 
ble. Some things are difficult, very dificult, but ] am 
scarcely a believer in impossibilities, where the subject | 
is not absolutely beyond the limits of human genius, 

I am willing to admit that the improvement of the | 
Allegheny, so as to fit it for steam bovts, and at the | 
same time create no obstruction to the descending trade | 
will be a difficult thing, but I deny that it is an impos- 
sible one. I have read the communications of my es- 
teemed friend, Mr. A..W. Foster; they contain many 
original and excellent ideas, and are well calculated to | 
stimulate to enquiry-and experiment, the only way in 
which any progress can be made towards the accom.- | 
plishment of the object in view. Among many others, | 
I have been led to reflect a little on the subject, and am | 
tempted to say something to show my good wishes at | 
least, if I can throw out no useful suggestions. 


Engineers have, in general, but little confidence in | 
the improvement of the beds or channels of rivers, ex- 
cepting by slackwater and locks. It was ajjsaying of the | 
celebrated Bradley, ‘that rivers were of no use except 
as feedersto navigable canals.” Rivers which flow 
through elevated regions, like ours, have generally too | 
much fall to admit of having their beds formed into re- 
gular inclined planes; the current would be too rapid if | 
confined to a space sufficiently narrow to contain the 
requisite depth of water. Others, like the Mississippi, 
or Red River, have naturally a uniform and very gentle 
descent, while the obstructions in their channels are 
accidental, and they may be improved with the great- | 
est certainty. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the | 
subject to give an opinion of the greatest number of feet, 
or more probably, inches, per mile, which may be given 
to the channel of our river so as to render it fit for na- | 
vigation; but I think the fall must be much less than is | 
generally imagined. The succesion of pools and rapids 
which alternate in so regular and beautiful an order in 
the Allegheny, may be considered as so many natural 
levels, with their lockage, while, if the descent were 
uniform, the river in low water would be little more 
than a rapid, shallow, mountain torrent, entirely unfit 
for navigation. The idea which naturally suggests itself 
is, to render the navigation of the river easy and certain, 
in low stages of water, without having recourse to any 
works which might obstruct the channel at any time.— 
As the nav gation thus improved would be free, but lit 
tle assistance cotild be expected from private individu- 
als, and the State, and ihe United States could not be 
expected to contribute a very large amount. ButI am 
firmly of opinion that much may be done to improve the 
natural channel, at no very great expense, say twenty 
thousand dollars, together with some change in the 
structure of boats, aided by some of the contrivances 
which have been suggested. I dont know of a single 
dollar having been expended in the removal of obstruc- 
tions in the Allegheny—no attempt has been m de to | 
improve the channel, excepting such as are temporarily 
made by boatmen. 


Itis not an uncommon practice for them, in ascend-_ 
ing in avery low stage, to deepen the water a few 
inches about their boat, by the simple method of con. | 
tracting the channel, by temporary banks of gravel, 
and sometimes by means of boards. May not the same 
thing be done ona larger scale, and in_ a permanent | 
manner? If it were practicable, | should be for con- | 
fining the channel by permanent solid walls, a few feet | 
above low water mark, so as to form no obstruction in 
the higher stages; but this is out of the question, as it 
would require an expense which could not be met.— 
Let our operations, then, he confined to the gravelly 
shoals, in most of which there are loose stones and 
rocks, some of thie latter of a large size. Let the large | 
stones be laid so as to form a wall two feet in height, | 
and back of this throw a quantity of smaller stones and 
gravel. Asthe object is merely to narrow the chan- 
nel, the wall need not be more than a foot or eighteen 


} 
| 
j 


| per part can only be improved by slack water. 
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| inches above the water, but should be well backed by 


stones and gravel. Walls of this kind should be made 
at the points of islands where there is a bar, so as to 
connect them at the upper, and sometimes at the low- 
er end, with the mainland. The channel in the rapids 
could also be reduced to fifiy or a hundred yaris in 
width, with a depth of three or four feet at least. The 
current would be increased, but I dont think there are 
more than two or three places between Pittsburg and 
Freeport, where the steam engine would not be suffi- 
cient of itself to carry the boat through. If assistance 
should be required, the distance will be short, and 
there are many ways in which it could be rendered with 
very little delay or expense. 


It is possible that these modes of experiment may be 
successful in the lower part of the river, while the up- 
The 
part of the Allegheny, which I have seen, bears a 
strong resemblance to the Ohio—I think it the contin- 
uation of that nobie river. The Allegheny, at Free- 
port, or Kittanning, appears to be as fine a river as the 
Ohio, at any po'nt between Piltsburg and Wheeling.— 
I was informed that Dr. Wistar, of Philadelphia, many 
years ago, made a visit to the west, and first struck the 
Allegheny at Kittanning, and was so pleased with the 
appearance of the river at that place, that he de 
clared he had formed no higher opinion of the Ohio 
itself. 

Iam yours, &c, 


H. M. BRACKENRIDGE. 


BALLOON ASCENSION. 


York, July 28. 


Mr. Mills, the celebrated American zronaut, made 
his tenth grand ascension on Saturday last from an en- 
closure on the commons near this borough. The wea- 
ther, in the commencement of the afternoon was op- 
pressively warm; and a shower at about one o’clock, 
threatened to dissppoint the curiosity of the multitude 
assembled to witness the ascension. It ceased raining, 
however, in about an hour, and the remainder of the 
afternoon was uncommonly pleasant. During the af- 
ternoon, Mr. Mills let off several small balloons. at in- 
tervals of about an hour. At about half past 4 o’clock, 
the inflation of the balloon being completed, Mr. Mills 
attached to it his car, in which he took his position, and 


| the balloon and car slowly arose to a height of 8 or 10 


feet, restrained by cords held by persons below. Af- 
ter floating at that distance from the earth for a few 
minutes, Mr. M. ordered those below to * let go” the 
cords, the main rope was cut, and like a freed bird the 
balloon ascended rapidly with its adventurous con- 
structor. A deafening shout of approbation from the 
spectators as the zronaut rose above the enclosure, was 


| acknowledged by the latter in a graceful and entirely 


unembarrassed manner. The balloon, after ascending 


almost perpendicularly to an altitude of about 1200 feet 
struck a current which bore it, in a direction somewhat 


South of East"beyond the ken of the keenest eye. The 
number of persunsassembled to witness this grand spec- 
tacle, within and without the enclosure, is variously es- 
timated at from five to seven thousand. 


Mr. Mills landed safely near Cclumbia, on the Sus- 


quehanna river, about 13 miies from this borough.— 
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Printed everv Saturday morning by WILLIAM F. 
GEDDES, No. 9 Library street. 


The publication office of the Register has been re- 


moved from Franklin Place, to Nor 61, in the Arcade, 
West Avenue, up stairs. 
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